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THE UNION LEAGUE IN NORTH CAROLINA 

The Union League was instituted in the North in 1862, when 
the cause of the Union was at its lowest ebb, with a view to 
organizing and strengthening loyal sentiment. The idea was 
popular and the society spread rapidly over the North, the local 
organization being connected by a loose federation. Much 
credit is given the organization for political effect when it was 
most needed. When the need disappeared, most of the various 
branches disbanded or tended to become social clubs composed 
of members of the same political affiliations. 

The society came to North Carolina with the Union armies, 
and from time to time new members were admitted from the 
Union men in the State. A few negroes were also initiated. 
But no systematic attempt was made to extend it widely until 
1866, when it became evident that Congress would control Re- 
construction in the interest of the Republican party, and that 
negro suffrage was inevitable. The agents of the Freedmen's 
Bureau had been actively at work among the negroes with a view 
to using them politically if the opportunity should present it- 
self, and had extended their influence very widely among the 
newly emancipated. They had at the same time done all in 
their power to alienate them from the native white population. 
In the process they had learned much of the characteristics of 
the negroes and had become aware of their general instability. 
It was therefore clearly apparent that there was a necessity of 
taking further steps to control them ; to bind them to the in- 
terest of the ambitious Northern politicians by something which 
would appeal to their pride and their emotions and would at the 
same time organize them. The Union League furnished an 
ideal instrument through the effect of its ritual upon the 
ignorant and emotional negro and through the discipline of its 
organization. It was for this reason the chosen instrument of 
the carpet-baggers to carry on the work so well begun by the 
Freedmen's Bureau, and it thus became the second handmaid of 
Radicalism in the reconstruction of the State. Introduced by 
carpet-baggers, it was, for the entire period of its existence 
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in North Carolina, controlled by them, chiefly for their own 
aggrandizement, and for that reason alone would have won the 
undying hatred of the native white population. In its develop- 
ment, however, it gave additional and abundant evidence of its 
entire unworthiness, and its very name has remained a symbol 
of all that was evil in Reconstruction. 

During the latter part of 1866 and the early months of 1867, 
a campaign of extension was entered upon. This was entirely 
in the hands of the aliens, for while nearly every native white 
Republican joined to prove his 'loyalty' and new-found devo- 
tion to the Union, the more respectable element soon became 
disgusted, and those who had joined from selfish motives soon 
found that whatever hopes they might have cherished of gaining 
advancement through the power of the organization were limited 
by the wishes and aspirations of the carpet-baggers, who re- 
garded the organization as a personal asset and employed it 
accordingly. It often suited them to allow the election of 
natives to important positions, but frequently the natives got 
only what was left. Even when the position was thus secured, 
more frequently than not there was recognition of the fact that 
it was due to the grace of the aliens, and, in consequence, their 
influence was preponderant in the conduct of the office. In the 
western part of the State, because of the small negro population 
and the large number of native white Republicans, and also be- 
cause here were to be found few of the carpet-baggers, the 
League never became so important a factor. Western Repu- 
blicans joined the League, but it was never popular and the 
part of its history that is of importance is confined chiefly to 
the central and eastern sections of the State. 

The work of extension proceeded rapidly. By April, 1867, 
the State was well organized, 1 and by August of the same year 
practically every negro who would vote at the approaching 
election was an enthusiastic member of the League. Some few 
declined to join, preferring to be guided by their former owners 
in their entrance to political life. This species of ingratitude, 
not to say treason, for so it was regarded by the carpet-baggers, 

1 Conway Report. 
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was seen to be a very dangerous menace to the political soli- 
darity of the race, and the colored members of the League were 
not only encouraged but ordered to deal with such unruly mem- 
bers of the race in a way that would convince them of the wis- 
dom of yielding to Northern guidance and of acceptance of the 
planned hostility to the whites. The treatment accorded the 
dissenters was usually effective, and a very small proportion of 
the negroes dared remain out of accord with the majority of 
their color. Those who did were subjected to every type of 
violence and intimidation. In Wilmington a negro was severely 
whipped by order of the League. 2 In Edgecombe there was a 
similar case. In Franklin County, in 1868, the League sent a 
deputation to attack a reputable white farmer who had advised 
a servant who had come to him for advice not to join. 3 In- 
stances of this sort might be multiplied indefinitely, for they 
occurred all over the State. Notices containing threats were 
posted * and political addresses abounded in suggestions of vio- 
lence. 5 Strict orders were given members by their leaders not 

* Sentinel, July 20, 1868. 3 Sentinel, August 21, 1868. 

4 An example of this is seen in the following notice which was posted on 
the door of a Conservative negro in Hillsboro : — 

"NOTICE FOR THOMAS GREEN. 

"A d-n Concurvitive . . . , we understand you were out with Concurvi- 
tive lys, but d-n your time if you don't look out you will catch h-1 shure. We 
herd you come very near catching it in Sharlot and if you don't mind you 
will catch it in Hills Boro shure enough and that Right. If your d-n Con- 
curvitive friends can protect you, you had better stick near to them in that 
hour for great will be your Desterny. This is the least of Our example. 
The next time will tell you your will on good behavior. 

" Postscript. You mind me of the sun of Esaw and who sold his birth 
Right for one mossel of meat and so now you have sold your wife and children 
and yourself for a drink of Liquers and have come to be a Concurvitive 
boot licker. 

" Thorn, I would not give a d-n for your back in a few days ; you Con- 
servitive . . . ." — Sentinel, April 10, 1868. 

5 The following is a characteristic example : — 

" Nov. 4, 1867. 
" Genlman of Cole Rain, 

Bertie County. 
"Voters of Weston Districts will Bare in mind that the (2) Delegats now 
is Orthorised for the frend of all collars, and that contains Black and White 
Genlmans. Want you all To Du the Best for them that you can for this 
Country is in such mens hands like them and I know that you all Have sum 
under-standing as Well as me. And if you have not for Gods Sacke go to 
sum Person that you know will Correct you. if you Du not we are Hunted 
fer Ever. But you all know That your self and farther were genlmans — 
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to attend Conservative meetings. 6 To assist in controlling the 
men, a League was established for negro women who bound 
themselves not to marry or otherwise associate with men who 
were not members of the League.' Thus, though boasting of the 
liberality of their, ideas and condemning the tendency of the 
South to resent differences of opinion in matters political, the 
carpet-baggers, from the beginning, not only discouraged but 
prevented any possibility of the negroes exercising any inde- 
pendence in the enjoyment of the franchise. That of course 
was not the purpose of Reconstruction and they cannot be very 
severely condemned, when their character is remembered, for 
refraining at the beginning from overturning a policy intended 
mainly to secure party supremacy. Such a thing was scarcely 
to be expected from their kind, and therefore the chief condem- 
nation must be directed against the policy itself and against the 
bare-faced hypocrisy which accompanied its execution. The 
plan looked simply to a complete and unyielding organization 
which should force the negroes to register; arouse them to a 
high pitch of enthusiasm for the Republican party and a 
corresponding degree of hostility against the Conservatives, and, 
for that matter, in many cases against all the white natives ; lead 
them to the polls in an unbroken phalanx which should secure 
Republican supremacy in the State and assist in preserving it 
in the nation, and in the process, put into positions of trust, 
honor, and profit (with due emphasis upon the latter) the 
patriotic would-be statesmen who had dominated the organ- 
ization from the beginning. Never was a political plan carried 
out with greater temporary success, for never were the members 
of a political organization so unfitted through ignorance for the 

how can you vote for a man whar hav had your labor all your Days and thar 
ar not meny That will give you and mee justice, how can a collard man 
vote any other way only fur a cullard man at this time and after the Consti- 
tution than we Will send any Person that we Please White or cullard. But 
for this time try and make the Best step that you can. if thar should Bee 
any cullard Person that wants to vote A Democratic vote, frail him untill he 
Knows Northing, if you Du that will Bee just like they served them in 
Veriginia & if thar shud Bee a man of such a Carrecter make him shure fur 
a while. Thes are able Dellagats 

Mr. Parker D. Robbins. 

Briant Gee." 

• Sentinel, April 17, 1886. ' Sentinel, April 25, 1868. 
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privilege of suffrage, and therefore unmoved by argument, they 
were as easily handled as so many sheep. It is no exaggeration 
to say that out of the Union League to a great extent grew the 
Solid South. The native white people from it conceived a 
dread of Republican supremacy which became inseparably con- 
nected in their minds with negro domination and learned from 
it a lesson in political organization which has not yet been for- 
gotten. 

The results of the League organization are thus seen some- 
what clearly, as well as the purposes of those conducting it. 
But it is very evident from a study of its constitution and ritual 
that its career in the South was a perversion of the intent of its 
founders, and that nothing was further from their minds than the 
violence and crime with which its name is inseparably connected. 
It is, therefore, very difficult for one who knows the organization 
only through these documents, to understand the positive de- 
testation in which its memory is held. That is the result of its 
later development, due in large part to the bad character of the 
white leaders and the license into which liberty soon developed 
with the negroes. It is true that only in scattered cases is 
there proof that the League in council resolved upon the com- 
mission of crimes, though there are more instances of this kind 
than are usually known. But it is a fact established beyond 
question that the members of the organization very frequently 
acted together in crime and that the meetings were the occasion 
for violent and incendiary speeches, intended and calculated to 
arouse the negroes against the whites at whatever cost, and that 
in them all sorts of rash and extreme statements and violent 
threats were made. 8 It is not wonderful, then, that the ignorant 
and emotional negroes should come away with the firm belief 
that the gospel of "kill and burn" which was so constantly 
preached by their leaders was indeed a command with final 



8 A young man in Raleigh who was noted for his power of mimicry went 
disguised night after night to the League meetings. His testimony was con- 
clusive as to the character of those he visited. Information constantly 
leaked out in other ways as well. But the writer of this article has been un- 
able to persuade any member of the League to say anything good or bad 
about the organization, 

33 
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authority behind it. This was emphasized by the character of 
the literature sent out by the national organization. Much of 
this was incendiary ; all of it was intended to arouse hostility 
against political opponents. 8 

The element of secrecy in the League was a powerful factor 
in making it irresistibly attractive to the negro. The ceremony 
of initiation was skillfully devised to heighten this feeling. 
Professor Fleming aptly expresses it in saying, "It made him 
feel fearfully good from his head to his heels." 10 The meetings 
were always held at night, not only to secure full attendance, 
but because their effect was thereby greatly increased. The 
night, too, was the time that the negroes regarded as particularly 
their own. The chief delight of the freedmen was to be found 
in the initiations. In outline they were as follows: The council 
assembled in the hall, usually a school house or church, 11 and the 
assistant vice-president went to an ante-room where he addressed 
the candidates, describing the purpose of the order as the 
preservation of liberty, the perpetuation of the Union, the 
maintenance of the supremacy of the laws and the Constitution, 
the securing of ascendency of American institutions, the pro- 
tection of loyal men, particularly of members of the League, the 
elevation and education of labor and laboring men, and the 
giving of instruction in citizenship. The candidates then de- 
clared their attachment to the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence and their allegiance to the United States, pledging 
themselves to resist all attempts to overthrow it, to obey all 
rules and orders of the League, and to keep inviolate all its 
secrets. The neophytes were then led into the council room 
where there was an altar draped with the United States flag, 
with the Bible, the Declaration of Independence, and the Con- 
stitution resting upon it. Other emblems placed in prominent 
positions were a censer of incense, sword, gavel, ballot-box, 

9 The most widely distributed of these documents was a loyal catechism 
prepared for the use of the negroes. 

10 Fleming : Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama, p. 559. 

"This explains the burning of so many schools and churches by the 
white people. The number, however, for North Carolina was vastly 
exaggerated. 
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sickle, shuttle, anvil, and other articles, symbolic of industry. 
"Hail Columbia" and "The Star Spangled Banner" were then 
sung, and the president made a prescribed address which was 
entirely beyond the comprehension of the freedmen. A prayer 
for the loyal people of the United States " and for the members of 
the League followed, after which "the fire of liberty" was 
lighted on the altar and the neophytes placed their hands upon 
the flag and took the oath of allegiance to the United States, 
an oath to support only "reliable Union men and supporters of 
the government" for any office, and furthermore pledged them- 
selves if elected to any office to carry out the objects and prin- 
ciples of the League. Secrecy and protection to brother 
leaguers was also sworn. The entire series of oaths having 
been reaffirmed, they were then given the "Freedmen's Pledge," 
to defend and perpetuate freedom, and then with all, including 
the members of the council, grouped about the altar, the presi- 
dent made a charge containing the explanation of the more im- 
portant symbols. The signs 13 having been given, the initiation 
was complete. 

The organization in the South was very complete and con- 
sisted of a national council" and one council for each State and 
territory with subordinate councils in each. The constitution 
of the national council was very elaborate but was never of any 
great importance, as the work of the League was distinctly of a 
local nature. The State council was composed of represen- 
tatives from the subordinate councils and had general super- 
vision and direction of the League within the State. The 



12 This was based upon the prayer for Congress in the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

18 To pass as a member when questioned, give " Four L's " as follows : 
Right hand raised to Heaven, thumb and third finger touching their ends over 
the palm, pronounce " Liberty." Bringing the hand down over the shoulder, 
pronounce " Lincoln." Dropping the hand open at side, pronounce " Loyal." 
With hand and fingers downward in the chest, the thumb thrust into the vest 
or waistband across the body, pronounce " League." 

14 North Carolina regularly sent representatives to the national council. 
In 1867, James H. Harris was Grand Marshal and John L. Hays and David 
Heaton were members of the executive committee. In 1870, General M. S. 
Littlefield presided over the meeting which was held at Long Branch, 
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officers were president, vice-president, recording and corres- 
ponding secretaries, and treasurer, with an executive committee 
composed of members from each judicial district. Meetings 
were held annually unless called more frequently. Subordinate 
councils were established by the president through a deputy for 
each county and certain deputies for the State at large. All 
'loyal' citizens of eighteen years of age or over were eligible. 
New members were elected by a three-fourths vote of those 
present. The officers of a local council were president, vice- 
president, treasurer, secretary, marshal, herald, sentinel, and 
chaplain. 

So far as can be discovered, Albion W. Tourgee, who in 1866 
organized the League in Guilford, Alamance, and the adjoining 
counties, was the first president of the State council. 16 He was 
succeeded by William W. Holden who held the office until he 
became governor. Upon his resignation, General M. S. Little- 
field became president, but the negroes, generally, were never 
told of the change and continued to regard Governor Holden as 
their head as long as the League lasted. In the same way they 
regarded the Standard as the governor's mouthpiece and so the 
organ of the League. Consequently, all the violent demands and 
threats of that paper were regarded as authoritative utterances 
by such of the negro members as it reached. All this was no 
doubt the intention of the leaders who knew that the governor's 
name and official position would lend importance to the League 
and hence to themselves. His constant pardoning of members 
of the order, guilty and convicted of crime, strengthened this 
belief which was not entirely confined to negroes, for white men 
applied to him for charters as late as May, 1869, 16 and Jordan 
Potter of Granville, who succeeded James H. Harris as vice- 
president of the State council, said publicly and constantly that 
Governor Holden was still president in 1870. 17 Governor Hol- 
den authorized the Standard to state that he had resigned, and 
this was probably the truth, but he constantly alluded to the 



16 Senate Report No. 1, pp. 147, 269, 42 Cong., 1 Sess. 
16 Whittemore to Holden, Executive Correspondence. 
" Sentinel, Feb. 18, 1870. 
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fact that he had at his call and absolute disposal 80,000 men, 18 
and there is no doubt that his power over the League remained 
as strong as though he were its head. Therefore, he was in a 
great measure held responsible for its acts, and inasmuch as he 
could control its activities, justly so. Even many of the Re- 
publicans believed that he had influenced the League to nomi- 
nate persons for office whom he could control for unworthy pur- 
poses. 19 This was, however, scarcely just. 

There are no accurate sources of information as to the mem- 
bership of the League in North Carolina. It is safe to say that 
it had over ninety per cent of the negro voters and some who 
were younger. In the west it had at first a large white mem- 
bership. On August 1, 1867, Buncombe county had nineteen 
councils and 1,800 members.' Rutherford had 1,200 members ; " 
Burke, Lincoln, and Cleveland were all well organized; and 
for a time, the League was strong in a number of other western 
counties. Governor Holden's estimate of 80,000 for the whole 
State has been mentioned. In 1869, the Standard placed the 
total membership at 70,000, 2 ' and this was no overestimate, 
though it must be remembered that by now most of the white 
members had withdrawn and the League was practically dead 
in the west. 

Soon after the organization of the League, a step was taken 
which was calculated to arouse the sharpest hostility among the 
white natives. In 1867, arms were procured and many local coun- 
cils were converted into military companies which were drilled 
constantly. They speedily became a menace to the peace and 
good order of their respective communities. Often these drills 
took place on the public roads, and at such times armed sentinels 
were posted on both sides to turn back anyone who might come 
up. 23 Lawlessness of this sort, which was entirely without 

18 Senate Report No 1, p. 22, 42 Cong., 2 Sess. 

19 An example of this feeling is to be seen in the testimony of Judge 
George W. Brooks before the Senate " Outrage " Committee. Senate Re- 
port No. i, p. 282, 42 Cong., 1 Sess. 

'"'Standard, Sept. 14, 1867. 

21 Senate Report No. i, p. 130, 42 Cong., 1 Sess. 

22 Standard, August 26, 1869. 

23 Sentinel, August 19, 1869. This statement has been confirmed to the 
writer by the testimony of personal witnesses. 
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remedy by legal means, greatly increased the public hostility 
already felt. Public parades were early among the activities of 
the councils and were of great assistance in adding to member- 
ship, for never before had the negroes been given the oppor- 
tunity to take part in demonstrations of the kind and they 
appealed irresistibly to their nature. The processions in many 
cases now became military in character and the freedmen were en- 
tirely captivated. The effect upon the mass of the white popu- 
lation can readily be conceived. In any event, trouble was to 
have been expected, and when the fact is added that a procession 
of armed negroes was always seeking trouble, it is no matter for 
wonder that they often found it and that mild riots frequently 
resulted. It speaks well for the self-restraint of the average citi- 
zen of the State that nothing worse happened, especially in such 
cases as when an entire council in Raleigh in 1868 marched under 
arms to register. Fear of what the future held in store increased 
and was soon justified, for as the League became conscious of its 
strength, it began to take matters into its own hands. It be- 
came increasingly difficult and dangerous to arrest a member, 
and, once arrested, more difficult to hold him. In Chatham 
county on two different occasions, the League opened the jail 
and released its members who were imprisoned, and in many 
places prisoners were taken from the arresting officer. When, 
in spite of the activity in their behalf, which was said to be 
rather usual on the part of the judges, 24 conviction was secured, 
there was almost the certainty of a pardon from Governor Hol- 
den. In December, 1869, at Wilson court, in the case of two 
members of the League who were indicted for whipping a negro 
for voting the Conservative ticket, Judge Thomas refused to 
admit any evidence to show that the League had ordered the 
whipping, and sentenced them when convicted to thirty and six- 
ty days' imprisonment respectively. They were immediately 
pardoned by the governor. In one western case, the convicts 
were pardoned before they reached Raleigh. 26 The Leaguers 



"Judge Tourgee, Judge Thomas, and Judge Watts were all accused of 
this tendency. 
25 Senate Report No. 1, p. 316, 42 Cong., 1 Sess. 
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as well as the Conservatives soon came to believe that the gov- 
ernor had promised immunity from punishment. 

The most common of the graver outrages committed by the 
negroes was barn burning. The full seriousness of this offence 
can be justly estimated only when the economic condition of 
the people is realized. The loss of a barn more frequently than 
not meant complete ruin and was often accompanied by the 
menace of absolute want of food. In almost every county in 
the State there were cases of the sort, and there is a mass of 
evidence which proves conclusively that in many instances it 
had been decided upon in a meeting of the League, and in many 
more, that it had been done by the members under the influence 
of the teachings they received in the councils. Often, naturally, 
it was the result of some private grudge. The counties that 
suffered most were Orange, Chatham, Edgecombe, Wake, Jones, 
and Gaston. In the last mentioned county, there were nine 
cases in one week. 26 Edgecombe in two months in 1869 lost two 
churches, several cotton gins, a cotton factory, and a number of 
barns and dwellings. Most of these could be traced to negro 
incendiaries." In Orange, there were many scattered cases 
during 1868 and 1869. In the latter years, three barns were 
burned at one time in sight of each other. 88 The perpetrators, 
two negroes named Morrow, were hanged by the Ku Klux for this 
offence, combined with threats they made against women in the 
community. The Chatham and Wake barn-burners, who were 
particularly active, said that the burning had been ordered by 
Governor Holden.' 9 This was of course not true, but it gives 
an insight into League methods. 

It is not to be supposed that the members of the League con- 
fined themselves to politics and the burning of property. More 
profitable employment was popular. Ever since emancipation, 
theft by the freedmen had increased, but this was caused only 
by the nature and needs of the negro. The propensity was now 

26 Senate Report No. 1, p. 365, 42 Cong., 1 Sess. 
27 Tarboro Southerner, Nov. 18, 1869. 
28 Senate Report No. i, p. 191, 42 Cong., 1 Sess. 

29 Sentinel, Dec. 23, 1870. Senate Report No. i, pt. 2, p. 41, 42 Cong., 1 
Sess. 
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organized by the League and live stock became increasingly 
unsafe in the neighborhood of the meeting place of a council, 
and movable property of all sorts was stolen to such an extent 
that the burden became almost unendurable. It is not in any 
degree likely that the League as an organization often voted, 
counselled, or gave formal approval to such actions. It is certain, 
however, that its very existence, the character of its leaders, and 
the sort of emotional stimulation given the negroes at the meet- 
ings were responsible for much of the theft as well as for the in- 
jury to property which so distinguished the period. And before 
a great while, the League got the credit for every violation of 
the law, even though committed by white men who were not 
members. 

Acts of personal violence by members upon white people were 
by no means unknown, but in general, the organization worked 
in secret. It seldom gave warnings such as were later employed 
by the Ku Klux, and rarely intimated the source of any violence 
committed. Much of its activity was deliberately inspired by 
its leaders ; more, probably, was sheer unprovoked deviltry, the 
responsibility for which belongs nevertheless to the leaders who 
had begun the movement. In Anson county, the members of 
the League entered into an agreement for murder and robbery. 80 
In Edgecombe, there was a similar agreement." Murder was 
committed by armed bands of negroes a number of times, 
notably that of Colonel John H. Nethercutt and his wife, in 
Jones in 1867; of the entire Foscue family, in Jones in 1869; of 
Mr. Green, in Jones in 1869; and of Willis Briley, in Pitt in 
1869. These two counties each had many councils of the 
League which had almost entirely corrupted the negro popu- 
lation. If not directly responsible, their influence undoubtedly 
brought about the condition of affairs which made such happen- 
ings possible. Of protection by the courts there was practically 
none, even in the rare cases where individuals were detected. 
At first, some attempt was made by white Conservatives to check 
the growth and activity of the organization by refusal of employ- 



30 Wadesboro Argus, June 2, 1868. 

31 Sentinel, May 13, 1867. 
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ment to all its members. But it soon became evident that this 
meant refusal to employ colored labor at all, and the time came 
when the employing class became suppliants, so sharply was the 
need of laborers felt. Throughout its existence, the League 
exerted in one way or another an evil influence upon labor, M and 
this was not the least important count in the indictment brought 
against it in the State. Add the alarming fact that life and 
property almost totally lost security in the larger portion of the 
State, and wonder ceases that respect for the courts and for the 
law began to disappear, and that counter-organizations followed, 
equally beyond the law, but intended to preserve public order. 
A retaliation so violent, and a retribution so swift came that in 
a very short time after the appearance of the Ku Klux the 
activities of the League became beautifully less, and it vanished 
altogether by the end of 1870. 

J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton. 

University of North Carolina. 

32 Senate Report No. n, p. 207, 42 Cong., 1 Sess. 



